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PERIODICALS AND PERMANENT 
LITERATURE 

BY HARRY T. BAKER 



That a union of journalism with permanent literature 
is not always accomplished even by famous authors, is well 
illustrated by Dr. Johnson — who, like Coleridge, achieved 
more as a celebrated talker and literary dictator than as a 
writer. Johnson's essays in the Rambler, although merci- 
fully short, are for the most part unmercifully ponderous. 
Not a few of them commit the unpardonable sin of all writ- 
ing, dullness — unpardonable because it defeats the primary 
object of writing, which is to obtain readers. A dull peri- 
odical is already doomed to bankruptcy. In order to be of 
any wide service, knowledge must be humanized, must be 
so presented as to be intelligible and interesting to a moder- 
ately large number of readers. In the periodical this means 
the death of complacent pedantry. Dryden's lines on Shad- 
well may profitably be laid to heart by many an author of 
the present generation : 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Sworn by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome, 
So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain, 
That he till death true dullness would maintain. 

Une of the most interesting authors in the college-pro- 
fessor class, Mr. Bliss Perry, remarked in an article, A 
Readable Proposition, published in the Atlantic Monthly 
while he was editing that periodical :. " When a magazine 
fails to be readable, it is as if a man failed in honesty or a 
woman in goodness. Its character is gone." But, he adds, 
a magazine will be readable " if it continues in its own way 
to reflect and interpret, as all literature somehow succeeds 
in reflecting and interpreting, the fascination of life itself." 
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To accomplish this, evidently, is not simple ; else we should 
all be successful authors. 

Perhaps the most useful test of the literary quality of any 
periodical — of the permanence of its contributions — is to 
ascertain what proportion of its contents is reprinted in book 
form, and how many such books are read ten or twenty 
years after publication. This is not a wholly fair test; for 
even valuable articles are seldom reprinted unless they form 
a series which, within the covers of a book, reveals some 
unity. Yet, measured by such a test, even periodicals of 
large circulation come out tolerably well. And for 
Harper's, Scribner's, the Atlantic, the Century, the NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW, the Unpartizan Review, the Yale Re- 
view, and such British magazines as the Fortnightly, the 
Nineteenth Century and After, Blackwood's, or the Edin- 
burgh, an excellent case could be made out. 

As pioneers the Tatler and the Spectator, founded in 
1709 and 1711 respectively, are best worth studying for 
genuinely literary qualities ; for Addison and Steele are now 
acknowledged classics. A few of their breakfast-table 
papers may be of rather slender interest today; but a large 
majority still possess sparkle, are still valuable in their 
criticism of manners and conduct. They are a trifle pro- 
vincial in their continual celebration of London society; yet 
London was and is in many respects a mirror of the world. 
" Does not a man sometimes grow tired of London? " asked 
Boswell. " Sir," replied Dr. Johnson, " when a man is tired 
of London he is tired of life! " So thought Addison and 
Steele; and they knew how to choose and how to treat the 
most representative themes in that life. Addison's military 
metaphors, in his essay on the proper exercise of a lady's 
fan, 1 are as amusing today as in the eighteenth century; and 
the nicety of his satire and the turn of his phrase are a 
rebuke to the host of merely clever and often vulgar jour- 
nalists who invade so many of our newspapers and popular 
periodicals of the present age. His mild ridicule of Ned 
Softly, 2 the minor poet, is also of the same permanent value. 
Ned still buttonholes acquaintances of literary distinction, 
in New York and London clubs, in order to read his bad 
verses and to solicit influence for publication. 

It is significant that Joseph Addison and Richard Steele 

1 Spectator, No. 102. 

2 Tatler, No. 163. 
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were men of the world as well as men of letters ; they did not 
write in a vacuum, but with a full realization of their aud- 
ience. They possessed that great secret of all successful 
periodicals, judicious variety; and another almost equally 
great, urbanity in criticism. " I believe Mr. Addison 
could be king if he chose," said Swift good-naturedly; and 
the remark is a tribute to a true editorial temperament. 
Steele was even more genial ; but his judgment was inferior 
and his style somewhat less polished and felicitous. Both, 
however, were intimately concerned in the conception and 
execution of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers, so famous 
in their anticipation of those first English novels which ar- 
rived during the decade between 1740 and 1750. 

Defoe, whose Robinson Crusoe (1719) is not strictly a 
novel, was much more journalistic in his Review. Indeed, 
of all his many volumes, only Robinson Crusoe is now read 
by the general public. He wrote much that was hasty and 
ephermeral, and if he had died at fifty — Crusoe was written 
at sixty — he would hardly have been a literary figure today. 
Neither he nor Swift rivalled Addison and Steele as a peri- 
odical essayist. And there were dozens of imitators whose 
very names have disappeared under the corroding touch of 
time. Francis Jeffrey, too, that slashing critic who edited 
the Edinburgh Review, established in the next century 
(1802), failed by both substance and style to save himself 
from oblivion. His ridiculous attacks on Wordsworth's 
best poetry are now completely forgotten save by the aca- 
demic student; and his equally ridiculous praise of Samuel 
Rogers, the banker-poet whom he hailed as one of the two 
great writers of the age, is remembered only by its power 
to excite derisive laughter. Gifford, the foul-mouthed 
calumniator of Hazlitt and Keats, is even more secure in ob- 
livion. May the earth lie heavy upon him; for he was 
strangely unresponsive to what any great editor must be 
able to recognize — genius. The Quarterly, founded in 
1809, still persists; but the literary reputation of its early 
editor does not. His magazine was a positive disservice to 
the development of literary criticism, whereas the London 
and the New Monthly did much to advance both the critical 
and the familiar essay. 

Most of the work of Lamb and Hazlitt — and the latter is 
still one of the greatest of English critics — appeared within 
the covers of these short-lived but notable periodicals. If 
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modern periodicals, or even those two of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, were filled wholly with contribu- 
tions of such merit, the question: Are magazines literature? 
would be superfluous. What reader does not still recog- 
nize, for example, both the accuracy and the eloquence of 
Hazlitt's enumeration of the joys of life, in that almost 
matchless paper, The Feeling of Immortality in Youth? 
And who does not recognize in its rhythm and cadence the 
born stylist? — 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the outstretched ocean; to 
walk upon the green earth, and be lord of a thousand creatures . . . 
to read history, and consider the revolutions of empire and the succes- 
sions of generations ; to hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, 
and of Susa, and to say all these were before me and are now nothing 
... to consider the mighty world of eye and ear ; to listen to the 
stock-dove's notes amid the forest deep; to journey over moor and 
mountain ; to hear the midnight sainted choir ; to visit lighted halls, or 
the cathedral's gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself 
mocked; to study the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to 
agony; to worship fame and to dream of immortality; to look upon 
the Vatican, and to read Shakespeare ... to overlook the world 
as if time and nature poured their treasures at our feet — to be and to 
do all this and then in a moment to be nothing — to have it all snatched 
from us as by a juggler's trick, or a phantasmagoria ! 

Leigh Hunt, a pleasant, chatty little man contemporary 
with Lamb and Hazlitt, has not attained anything like a 
similar fame because he lacked vigorous and compelling 
personality. The writer of the familiar essay, which is 
nothing more than an intimate unveiling of a personal por- 
trait or an easy, informal and friendly talk with the reader — 
never a lofty lecture or a homily — must be a peculiarly at- 
tractive man as well as a literary artist ; he must be instantly 
recognized by his reader as good company. He is not taken 
for better, for worse, but will be quickly divorced if he 
proves a bore or a preacher. Stevenson can come nearest 
to homilizing without offence; for he had a gay Cavalier 
temperament overlying his Presbyterian upbringing. Fur- 
thermore, he had a fastidious care for style and a horror of 
the outworn word. His frequent contributions to British 
periodicals, and later to Scribner's, were among the distinct 
literary events of periodical publication in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. His robust and inspiring opti- 
mism, too, has been of great aid to the widening of his 
fame; he presents a striking contrast here to Poe, whose 
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imagination was often as morbid as it was powerful. Op- 
timism alone, however, or accompanied by less desirable 
characteristics, is not "magazinable"; for Browning was not 
persona grata in the periodical world — although one of his 
best and most optimistic poems, Prospice, was printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly. And he was actually offered the editor- 
ship of the Cornhill Magazine, an honor which he wisely 
declined. Browning, though a great literary figure, de- 
mands too much intellect to attract a large periodical pub- 
lic. His obscurity has been ludicrously overestimated by 
critics who ought to know better ; and he has been valiantly 
defended on this score in Mr. Chesterton's biography; but 
he was undeniably difficult to commonplace minds — which 
are always largely in the majority. Stevenson and Haz- 
litt were always limpid; and Lamb, though allusive 
and inordinately fond of mixing his centuries when choos- 
ing word and phrase — he was much more familiar with Sir 
Thomas Browne than were most of his readers — was not 
overloaded with philosophy or with any mere lumber of 
learning. He would find a welcome from some of the best 
periodicals, both American and British, today. 

There is other good literature besides Browning's which 
is not adapted to periodical publication — as Fraser's discov- 
ered when it attempted, in the early 'thirties, to cram Car- 
lyle's Sartor Resartus down the throats of its readers. The 
oddity and obscurity of this work quickly provoked indig- 
nant protests from subscribers; and college students today 
find it decidedly difficult. Yet it is reckoned one of the half 
dozen great prose works of the nineteenth century, and in 
its discussion of the hero's religious experiences it goes to 
the very bases of life. Evidently not all good literature, 
therefore, is welcomed by magazine readers. This notable 
experiment marks a memorable limit for periodicals; and 
in this case the periodical was not one of large circulation. 
On the contrary, it was intended for a comparatively small 
group of thinking people. Indeed, Moncure D. Conway 
once declared — humorously, one suspects — that " an Eng- 
lish magazine is a circular letter addressed by a scholarly 
man to a few hundred friends." 

Arnold's Culture and Anarchy, when published in the 
Cornhill in 1867, excited no such prejudice; but Arnold, 
though a penetrating and quietly sarcastic social critic, was 
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much more urbane and cautious in manner. He had, too, 
an unusual gift of humor. Yet his Literature and Dogma, 
in the field of religion, made him many enemies among the 
orthodox, both through its serialization in the Cornhill and 
its publication in book form. Since Arnold is by almost 
universal consent the greatest of English literary critics, it 
is important to note that most of his best essays were first 
published in periodicals: Heinrich Heine in the Cornhill 
Magazine, August, 1863, reprinted in Essays in Criticism, 
First Series; Marcus Aurelius in The Victoria Magazine, 
November, 1863, reprinted in the same volume; The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present Time in The National Re- 
view, also reprinted in this volume; On the Study of Celtic 
Literature in the Cornhill, March-July, 1866; George Sand 
in The Fortnightly Review, June, 1877, reprinted in Mixed 
Essays; Equality in the Fortnightly, March, 1878, reprinted 
in the same volume; Wordsworth in Macmillan's Maga- 
zine, July, 1879, reprinted as a preface to selected Poems of 
Wordsworth and in Essays in Criticism, Second Series; 
Literature and Science in The Nineteenth Century, August, 
1882, reprinted in Discourses in America. The last named 
was the most popular of his lectures delivered in this coun- 
try. 

A good many of Thackeray's familiar essays were 
printed in the Cornhill, and he edited the magazine for a 
short time, toward the end of his life; but both he and 
Lowell — the latter on the Atlantic — found editorial labors 
uncongenial. Sir Leslie Stephen was one of the greatest 
editors of the Cornhill; and his eminence as a literary critic 
gave it an enviable reputation. More than one of Thack- 
eray's novels was serialized in English magazines, and in 
Harper's Magazine on this side of the water; for Harper's 
had been established in 1850. Dickens also attracted Amer- 
ican magazine readers; and even George Eliot's historical 
novel, Romola, was printed in Harper's. 

Thackeray would be regarded today, I fear, as poor ma- 
terial for serial publication ; for readers, even of Harper's, 
Scribner's and the Century, demand rather more action, and 
certainly greater condensation; or, to state the same thing 
more accurately, a smaller canvas. Thackeray used two or 
three times as many characters in a novel as modern writers 
do; his studies of life were more complex, and for this 
reason, among many others, more valuable. He did not be- 
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lievc in too much artificial simplification of life. Dickens, 
George Eliot and Scott also loved the ample canvas. 

Concerning the services of the NORTH American Re- 
view to literature, Mr. Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's 
from 1869 till his death, says, in his volume, Magazine 
Writing and the New Literature: " It marks the be- 
ginning of American literature and has the unique distinc- 
tion of numbering among its contributors nearly every great 
American writer. . . . The first great imaginative poem 
written by an American, Bryant's Thanatopsis, first appear- 
ed in the Review in 1817 [the Review had been established 
in 1815], followed a year later by the same writer's charac- 
teristic lyric, To a Water-Fowl." The distinction, however, 
was not, after 1857, unique; for in that year the Atlantic 
Monthly was established. A glance at The Atlantic Index, 
a volume covering the years 1857-1888, reveals the follow- 
ing number of contributions from distinguished names: 
Bryant, 12; Hawthorne, 16; Holmes, about 100; Whittier, 
the same; Aldrich, 7S; Emerson, 30; John Fiske, 35; Bret 
Harte, 13; Howells, 40; Henry James, 40; Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, 30; Longfellow, 65; Lowell, 7S; Thoreau, 12; Whit- 
man, 2. The last-named was evidently not sufficiently re- 
fined for prim New England readers. The list, however, is 
a convincing indication that some periodicals have fostered 
great literature. Scribner's was not founded until 1870. 
It was sold in 1881 and renamed The Century; but a new 
Scribner's was started in 1887. In an article in the Cen- 
tury, November, 1895, The Century's Quarter of a Century, 
occurs this modest statement, which during the last few 
years has somehow come to have a rather familiar ring 
among statements by editors and publishers : " The literary 
history of America during the past twenty-five years in- 
volves to a very large extent the history of The Century 
Magazine." 

A single illustration will make tolerably clear, I hope, 
the fact that there is no ground for pronounced pessimism 
today in discussing the relation of even the average periodi- 
cal to literature. The living writer commonly recog- 
nized as preeminent is Rudyard Kipling. Well, the stor- 
ies and articles of Kipling have appeared, from 1895 
to 1918, in the following American periodicals (I give only 
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one title in each case) : McClure's, Kim; Century, The 
Brushwood Boy; Harper's, The House Surgeon; Scribner's, 
They; Collier's, some Canadian travel sketches ; Metropoli- 
tan, Friendly Brook; Saturday Evening Post, The Eyes of 
Asia (a series of four stories) ; Cosmopolitan, Egypt of the 
Magicians. Here is almost every type of magazine, from 
the most fastidious to the most popular, from a circulation 
of one hundred thousand to one of two million. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, moreover, placed the first of its series 
on its front page ; and Scribner's did the same for that ob- 
scure but remarkable tale, They. The Century showed 
lack of editorial acumen by burying The Brushwood Boy 
on page 102; but this story was at first, and perhaps still re- 
mains, caviare to the general. The same is true of They. 
Doubtless the editors of Collier's and the Saturday Evening 
Post would hardly have dared to try either on their read- 
ers. But the fact that the latter periodical should print 
anything of Kipling's must discourage the professional pes- 
simist who goes about bewailing the parlous state of Amer- 
ican literature, and especially of American magazines. The 
ability of some academic critics to ignore good literature im- 
mediately under their eyes is amazing. 

Kipling is as good a single example as could be chosen, 
because he represents the spirit of the age. He breaks 
sharply with Victorian tradition and creates, as a writer of 
a new age should, a new literature. Other distinguished 
writers who have gladly been received by contemporary 
magazines both in England and America are H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Maurice Hewlett, W. W. Jacobs, Alfred Noyes, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Gertrude Atherton, Booth Tark- 
ington, Winston Churchill, Edith Wharton and O. Henry. 
Not all of these are on the highest level of literary crafts- 
manship ; but all are above mediocrity. 

The purpose and accomplishment of a good periodical 
in stimulating the production of real literature has been well 
Stated in an article, The History of the Century Magazine, 
published in the Century for November, 1881 : 

The monthly magazine is the great modern intellectual amphi- 
theater, and the publicity it is able to give to works of excellence of 
widely differing kinds is a perpetual stimulus to the intellectual activity 
of a nation . . . The literary and artistic judgment of the editor 
. . . must directly and strongly affect the taste and culture of the 
people. . . . The public, in turn, imposes its authority. 
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Mr. Aldcn is much more explicit and bold in the intro- 
duction to his volume, Magazine Writing (Page vi.) : 

Since i860, no distinction, as to quality or as to any substantial 
values, can be made between the best books and the best periodicals. 

This is somewhat too optimistic; yet it challenges at- 
tention and can only in part be discredited. Mr. Al- 
den, Mr. Gilder and various other editors of the best 
class have done much to foster the growth of good Amer- 
ican literature. Authors have been indebted to them for 
many timely suggestions and have received few or no un- 
desirable ones. Richard Watson Gilder acted on the prin- 
ciple, says Professor Brander Matthews, " that what was 
truly good was certain to be popular." Catering to a sub- 
scription list of about a hundred thousand, Mr. Gilder 
could afford to believe and practice this ; but it would ob- 
viously be a dangerous assumption for an editor who must 
think of the limitations and prejudices of two million sub- 
scribers. If such a principle were universally applicable 
to modern periodicals, the millennium would be here. 

It is significant, however, profoundly significant, that as 
Mr. Alden has pointed out, most of the best novels of the 
past fifty years have first had serial publication. This is a 
tribute at once to editors and to magazine readers. In the 
field of the short story the service of the periodical is even 
more important; for collections of short stories within the 
covers of a book are not encouraged by publishers, and a 
good many short-story writers of unquestionable genius 
would have been snuffed out at the beginning of their 
careers except for the possibility of magazine publication. 
Apparently readers like their short fiction in small doses 
and feel cheated when offered a volume of brief tales as a 
substitute for a novel. Most of Poe's masterpieces were 
first published in magazines, including Graham's, the 
Broadway Journal, Godey's Lady's Book and the Southern 
Literary Messenger. Like Lowell, Poe also had editorial 
experience, on Graham's, the Broadway, and the Evening 
Mirror. Hawthorne wrote for Graham's, and later for the 
Atlantic and Putnam's. Among other notable contributors 
to Putnam's were Lowell, Bryant, Emerson and Longfellow. 
After 1860, nearly every American author of any note had 
an opportunity — which most of them embraced — to write 
for some periodical. Toward the close of the century. 
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Harpers had such names as Mark Twain, Henry James, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Margaret Deland, William Dean 
Howells, Walt Whitman, Mary E. Wilkins, Thomas 
Hardy, Conan Doyle, Richard Harding Davis and Thomas 
Nelson Page. Clearly, then, some American magazines 
have had a vital connection with genuine literature. 

The original Scribner's, established in 1870, was edited 
for ten years by a man more gifted as editor than as writer, 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. Though extraordinarily popular 
during his lifetime both as author and lecturer, his works 
do not seem to have survived the " severe tomorrow " of a 
critical verdict. Doubtless this is due chiefly to his lack of 
any high literary talent; but there may be something signifi- 
cant also in his eagerness to please the widest possible aud- 
ience and his willingness to sacrifice something in order to 
accomplish this. He was known as " The Great Apostle 
to the Multitude of Intelligent Americans Who Have 
Missed a College Education." And at his death in 1881 
the New York Evening Post said that no literary man in 
America was so accurately fitted for the precise work of 
developing a great popular magazine. The Century added : 
" He was in all respects in the closest sympathy with the 
people, and his literary success never drew him away from 
them." These tributes mark at once his merits and his de- 
fects. Within less than forty years his literary works have 
been virtually forgotten. 

Today nearly all American magazines have become 
journalized, in the sense of treating topics of immediate in- 
terest, whether economic, social, political, commercial, or 
literary. As early as 1881, the Century, in one of its con- 
fidential editorial talks, was saying: "Journalistic alert- 
ness, an entire modernness, and wide-awakeness in subject 
and manner, are the indispensable conditions of life and 
prosperity in the struggle for existence in which periodical 
publications are ever involved." Yet this does not imply 
the absence of literary motives and literary qualities. The 
" entire modernness " of Kipling is indisputable ; and he too 
has felt to some extent the journalistic influence; but he is 
none the less an artist. Some magazine writing doubtless 
has to be prepared in haste. This was true of articles 
made necessary by the entry of America into the Euro- 
pean War, in April, 1917; but haste is not regarded 
as a virtue and, except in magazines of a decidedly low 
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order, is not encouraged. Moreover, those writers of un- 
questioned standing who are given the cold shoulder by edi- 
tors are lacking in lightness of touch and generally in 
humor. There are few barriers for authors who possess 
these two qualities in addition to genuine literary merit. 
Nor does the average periodical aim at mere entertainment. 
It must interest the reader, but it may also benefit him. It 
may even, to some extent, improve his taste. And there are 
gradations of taste by which the callow reader may ascend 
from one periodical to another. Some editors are men of 
unquestioned culture; and they are willing to experiment 
somewhat with specimens of what promises to be a new 
order of literature. 

More than half of our successful American editors have 
been innocent of a college degree; but this can hardly be 
said to be in every case a misfortune, since it would be diffi- 
cult to show that a college education is indispensable to 
either authorship or editorship. One of the most intel- 
lectual of English poets, Browning, obtained his culture 
chiefly outside a university; and, among our Americans, 
Whittier, Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Whitman 
and O. Henry owe something of their sturdy individuality 
to an escape from the conventionalizing influence of the col- 
lege. They were not men cut out on a pattern ; and in litera- 
ture this is of the highest importance. Magazines generally 
encourage individuality — even though they frown upon too 
much boldness. Within reasonable limits, therefore, peri- 
odicals may be said to have fostered the growth of perma- 
nent literature. 

Harry T. Baker. 



